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by entrusting them to a representative that will outlast the
individual.1

Now, in order that society may execute this important
task, it must divide itself into an active element, whose
immediate function is to increase the stock of intellectual
wealth, and a passive element that absorbs and preserves
the new thoughts and germs of will. But all intellectual
states are absolutely continuous in their development; and,
moreover, these new intellectual acquisitions are made up of
an enormous number of individual products, many of which
lie hidden in a heterogeneous mass of phenomena, and
fail to show themselves in their true nature as co-opera-
tive factors and conditions. Hence the individuals upon
whom the active r61e devolves do not always stand out
distinctly from their environment, and the process of re-
ciprocal influence must be arranged for in the divisions of
society itself. This is increasingly the case, the more com-
plex the society is and the more widely disseminated the
capacity to do active service for the moral life. In primitive
societies it may well be that divisions are unnecessary, a few
leading spirits ranking far above the rest. But with the
intensive and extensive growth of moral culture, such a state
of things becomes less and less possible. It now devolves
upon a greater sum of individual forces to do what was
formerly done by a few. Along with increasing complexity
of function there is increased necessity for a division of labour.
The weaker minds must labour in the service of the moral
ideas; the stronger ones, while they may indicate the path
of moral development, cannot determine it in detail There
is no realm of intellectual creation where this rule does not
hold, from the province of the statesman, the man of science
and the artist, down to the affairs of practical life, serving
as they do ends that are merely transitory. All these in-

1 Cf, above, Part iil, chap. L, pp. 34!?,